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A CENTURY OF THE AMERICAN CONSTITU- 
TION.* 





Appropriate to this period of centennial 
celebrations is a historical retrospect, in which 
a careful account may be taken of the progress 
of the American experiment in constitutional 
government. Such a retrospect, in excellent 
form for general use, is presented by Profes- 
sor Landon’s exposition, which is based upon 
a series of lectures given by him as President 
of Union College. That our constitutional 
system has not only survived all the vicissi- 
tudes of its first century, but has measurably 
strengthened with its growth, may be taken as 
one of the standing wonders of history, which 
will lose no interest as future ages shall pro- 
gress. At its inception, it was recognized as an 
experiment. Its success is even now recognized 
as phenomenal. The secret of this success is 
already engaging the attention of historical 
students. Prof. Landon’s lectures are an op- 
portune contribution to the inquiry. 

Foreign observers are gracious of their 





*Tue ConstituTiIonAL History AND GOVERNMENT 


or THE Unirep States. By Judson S. Landon. Boston: 
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tributes of admiration at the wisdom of our 
plan of constitutional government, as well as 
at its success. But American students will 
not be content with mere admiration. For 
us, the vital question is, what outlook for the 
future does our past success afford ? Admirers 
like Gladstone wonder at the genius which 
struck off such a constitutional system at a 
single blow. But Americans have discovered 
that our system was a growth and a develop- 
ment, and that the Providence which favored 
us was manifested in a succession of events 
which were in themselves comparatively unno- 
ticeable if not relatively unimportant. It would 
seem probable, therefore, that an American 
student of our institutions would be the one 
most likely to find by search the secret of our 
success. A comparison between Professor 
Landon’s exposition of less than four hundred 
pages, and the verbose and ponderous volumes 
of Dr. Von Holst, will illustrate the difference 
between the equipment of the domestic and that 
of the foreign observer. Von Holst «felt ” 
with us and tried to see and understand with 
us; but Landon is an American by birth, 
heredity, education, and mental equipment. 
Von Holst will still be looked to as a magazine 
of political gossip and personal characterization; 
while Professor Landon’s book will become 
the initial of a series of constitutional disquisi- 
tions from the point of view of the new cen- 
tury. 

Those who have read McMaster’s entertain- 
ing and discriminating magazine article upon 
« A Century of Constitutional Interpretation ” 
will appreciate the tumult of political storm to 
which our constitution has been exposed dur- 
ing its first century, and will perhaps wonder 
wherein lay the strength which maintained it 
throughout all the political turbulence so 
clearly portrayed in that article. To turn 
from MecMaster’s sentences to the pages of 
Landon is like passing from thé roar and the 
riot of the outward tempest into the interior 
of the foundations of the edifice, there to ob- 
serve how firmly they are planted upon the 
solid rock. It is the merit of Professor Lan- 
don’s lectures that he has so clearly shown 
wherein lies the strength of our constitutional 
system. 

As may be inferred from what has already 
been said, Professor Landon does not treat of 
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the United States constitution as to be con- | 


sidered by itself, or as presenting in itself the 
whole or the essential part of the American 
system. That system can be understood only 
by considering the Federal constitution as but 
one portion, while the various State constitu- 
tions are another portion of no less importance 
in the completed whole. This dual form of 
our government is emphasized in these lectures. 
The State constitutions stand as an essential 
part of the Federal system. The correlative 
proposition has never been more forcibly pre- 
sented than now by Professor Landon, that 
the United States constitution is necessary to 
the proper scope and development of that part 
of the system which finds its expression in the 
State constitutions. It was this dual constitu- 
tional system which was the natural growth. 
If criticism upon so excellent a work would not 
be considered ungracious, one might suggest a 
fuller elaboration by Professor Landon of ihe 
details of the gradual and natural growth, dur- 
ing the American colonial period, of each of 
these principles of national sovereignty and 
local independence. 

It is, however, elucidated in this treatise, 
and with a clearness most excellent, how the 
central powers of the National government 
have been exercised with the result of strength- 
ening the State governments. During the 
period prior to the Civil War, the hostility of 
the States toward supposed encroachments of 
the Federal governments is stated succinctly 
but clearly. The author is not, however, a 
harsh critic of the States-Rights politicians, 
although himself a firm and uncompromising 
Unionist. With impartial candor, he shows 
how natural was the political feeling, at one 
time so prevalent, of jealousy of the central 
power. With like judicial calmness, he shows 
in what an orderly way the central power has, 
in the new era since the Civil War, become the 
firm bulwark of the reserved rights of the 
States. 

This, which may be considered the final 
summary of the author’s views of our constitu- 
tional development, is presented in the three 
lectures which are appropriately devoted to an 
illustration of the influence of the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon our constitu- 
tional development and growth. This court 
occupied, at the beginning of our first century, 
a position in our political system which may 
be best described by the term sufferance. 
Recognized in the constitution, it was allowed 
to exist and operate; but its decisions were 








often treated with disrespect and sometimes 
with contumely and open disregard. It worked 
its way gradually into partial and then more 
complete favor; then into a position of influ- 
ence, and finally into one of calm and quiet, yet 
supreme and unquestioned power. Its first 
great work was to determine the proper powers 
of the nation in our system, and to secure for 
those powers just recognition, respect, and 
obedience. It was through the labors of this 
court that the people were educated into the 
faith and the strength sufficient to carry the 
Union through the crisis of the Civil War ; that 
work done, and the nation finally planted with 
firmness upon the constitutional foundation, it 
then became the task of the Supreme Court to 
enforce and maintain in like manner the 
powers conferred by our system upon the 
State governments. The consummation of the 
work of our statesmen, as described by the 
court, is an indissoluble Union, composed of 
indestructible States. Landon appropriately 
reminds us that that august court has itself 
done no small portion of the work of erecting 
and perfecting such a Union. 

«“ Not immediately, but gradually, ultimately, and 
surely, the court by its decisions separated the National 
and State powers from their confusing mixture, and 
gave to each clearness of outline and distinctness of 
place. It gave tothe abstract words of the constitution 
an active and commanding significance. It disclosed 
the instrumentalities by which rights conferred could 
be enjoyed, and wrongs forbidden could be averted or 
redressed. It composed conflicts, promoted harmony, 
and soothed passions. It defined the just limits of con- 
tending powers, separated encroaching jurisdictions, 
and restored each to its proper place. It lifted a dis- 
solving and moribund nation to great strength and 
vitality. It gave to the States clear and accurate con- 
ceptions of their wide field of domestic government. 
It instructed codrdinate departments. It vested the 
nation with its own, and did not impair the just powers 
of the States. The peaceful manner in which all this 
was accomplished made the accomplishment more 
remarkable. Revolutionary results without revolution- 


ary means are rarely witnessed in the history of man- 
kind.” (p. 274.) 


It is a familiar thought that our politi- 
cal system is one of “ checks and balances.” 
Probably few persons who are in the habit of 
using this phrase have ever attempted to fully 
state or closely define these checks and bal- 
ances. That one power checks another, is 
easily seen ; but that the checks and balances 
should in themselves contain the germs of much 
of the inherent strength of our system, is not 
so evident. To this feature of our system 
Landon devotes several pages. Among those 


provisions which assist in insuring its perpet- 
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uity, he calls attention to the following: The 
division of the great powers of government | 
among three departments prevents the lodging 


in any one man or body of men of so much | 


power as to allow him or them to oppress the 
people. These separate powers, so committed 


to separate officers, are so co-Ordinated that | 
the proper action of each is usually necessary | 


to the successful working of the whole ; so 


that officers in each are watchful of defects | 


or abuses in the other departments. The 
powers most liable to abuse are committed to 
officers with short terms of service, so that the 
publie interest in their proper discharge of 
duty is well-nigh continuous. The constant 
participation of the people in the government 
is a force continually tending not only to 
strengthen and perpetuate it, but to keep up 
its standard of excellence. The division of 
the Legislative department into two chambers 
makes each one constantly watchful against 
encroachments by the other, precisely accord- 
ing to the prescient suggestion of Madison. 
The provisions of the constitution for its own 
amendment are a safeguard against revolution 
and discontent. Finally, the separation be- 
tween the National and State powers of 
government furnishes a constant and always 
active influence against any attempt on the 
part of either State or Federal authorities to 
encroach upon the powers or privileges pertain- 
ing to the other. These careful selections by 
our constitution-makers from the precedents 
furnished by the best experience of earlier 
governments and: political ventures, have 
proved to be, in our system, the sufficient 
means of its continuance and preservation. 
From what has been here said, it will be 
plain that the pessimist will derive but little 
comfort from the perusal of Professor Lan- 
don’s pages. They will, however, reward 
every patriot, whether optimist or not, who 
may give the necessary time to their careful 


reading. 
8 James QO. PIERCE. 








EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE.* 





Mr. Gosse’s “ Eighteenth Century Litera- 
ture” is intended to serve as the third volume 
of a history of English Literature in four vol- 
umes, by as many different hands. Reviewing 
the second volume, Saintsbury’s “ Elizabethan 





*A History or EiGHTeentH CEentu e LITERATURE 
(1660 To 1780). By Edmund Gosse, M.A turer in 

nglish Literature at Trinity College, "Cambrides New 
York: Maemillan & Co. 





| Literatare,” in THE Drat Creal. viii. p. 259), 

I found good reason to hope that the completed 
_ work would constitute a more satisfactory sur- 
vey of the whole field of our literature than we 
_had hitherto possessed. It is pleasant now, 
after the lapse of fourteen months, to be able 
to say that Mr. Gosse’s contribution fully bears 
_ out the promise of Mr. Saintsbury’s. Indeed, 
| by its freedom from the glaring imperfections 
| which it has been more than once my duty to 
point out in Mr. Saintsbury’s style, the present 
volume is, negatively, a marked advance upon 
its predecessor. Not that Mr. Gosse’s style is, 
in Saintsburian phrase, “impeccable.” It is 
sometimes feeble, now and then negligent, and 
occasionally marred by far-sought similes which 
are too plainly stuck-on for decorative effect. 
But barring these lapses, which are so far from 
being penetrative that they might easily be cor- 
rected in a later edition, Mr. Gosse’s mode of 
expression is singularly clear, pure, and pol- 
ished. If he fails anywhere, it is in enthusiasm 
and strength ; always interesting and sensible, 
he seldom betrays any warmth of feeling. En- 
thusiasm and strength are perhaps the sole 
qualities in which this volume falls short of its 
predecessor. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that Mr. Saintsbury had to deal with a 
period of abounding intellectual life,—a period 
when genius actually appeared to be “ catch- 
ing.” In the period treated in the volume be- 
fore us, on the other hand, the human mind 
seldom rises very high above what Matthew 
Arnold calls “our ordinary selves.” And if 
in Mr. Saintsbury’s style there is something of 
the want of measure characterizing the age of 
which he treats, in Mr. Gosse’s narrative there 
is a sobriety, a symmetry, an evenness of move- 
ment, eminently suited to the historian of “ an 
age of prose and reason.” 

Mr. Gosse is to be commended, I insist, for 
his abstention from the literary argot, the in- 
tolerable affectations, the foreign interlardings, 
which make the old jest inevitable in its appli- 
cation to Mr. Saintsbury, “He has been at a 
great feast of languages, and stolen the scraps.” 
This purity of speech is itself the sign of a 
deeper excellence. Mr. Gosse has evidently 
reflected much more deeply than his predeces- 
sor upon the aims and limitations of such a 
work as this. He has obeyed the good old 
rhetorical mandate to adapt yourself to your 
audience,—a precept that becomes more bind- 
ing and more arduous in proportion as the 
written word tends to usurp the place of ora- 
tory. Mr. Gosse has evidently made the 
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important discovery that his audience is not 
mainly to be composed of /ittérateurs, nor yet 
of widely-read people like Macaulay’s formid- 
able schoolboy. This work will provably be 
mainly consulted by college-students, by ladies 
in search of “culture,” by people who have 
examinations to pass, and by those who, having 
heard much and read little of our great authors, 
desire to know what to think of them. This 
vast reading public addressed by the modern 
historian of literature, although immensely 
patient under instruction, has a shocking pro- 
pensity to yawn, and is capable of voting a 
very learned man a bore. It is so much easier 
to close a book than to steal away from a tedi- 
ous discourse or to elude the bony finger of the 
button-holder! Without any sacrifice of severe 
allegiance to his didactic aim, without swerving 
from scientific accuracy of exposition, Mr. 
Gosse has had the taste and tact to make the 
necessary concessions to his audience and to 
charm while he instructs. From this point of 
view, it is to be hoped that those who are en- 
trusted with the remaining volumes of this his- 
tory will study to imitate our author rather 
than his predecessor. 

By virtue of what qualities does this writer 
sueceed in making a work of popular exposi- 
tion so graceful and attractive? To the chief 
qualities of his style I have already referred. 
As to thought, it is to be remarked that the 
work owes none of its interest to paradox, to 
startling theories, to personal judgments, to 
brilliant obiter dicta, or to literary heresy of 
any kind. In some of these respects this book 
is a great improvement upon the sketchy pre- 
liminary study entitled “ From Shakspere to 
Pope,” —a book that added little to Mr. Gosse’s 
fame. In a work like the present one a wise 
conservatism is peculiarly appropriate, while 
the temptation to eccentricities of some kind is 
peculiarly difficult to resist. It is so much 
easier to be epigrammatic than to be accurate, 
so much harder to say the right thing than to 
say the brilliant thing! That he has been suf- 
ficiently imbued with the scientific spirit to 
resist this insidious temptation to win a cheap 
and flimsy reputation for * originality,” is per- 
haps the highest praise that can nowadays be 
bestowed upon an author; and Mr. Gosse has 
fairly earned it. 

In answer to the question with which the 
pveceding paragraph began, I can only remind 
the reader that Mr. Gosse, being a poet as well 
as a critic, has the rare gift of concrete and 
pictorial generalization. Long after we close 








the book we are haunted by many a charming 
image, many an unobtrusive bit of coloring, by 
means of which the artistic historian contrives 
to convey the general impression of a master- 
piece, or the tang of a satire, or the aroma of 
some gracious character. One is tempted to 
quote some of these beautiful summary state- 
ments, in formulating which the poet hastens 
to the aid of the critic and rescues generaliza- 
tion from bald abstraction. Examples are, the 
estimate of Dryden as a prose-writer, of Addi- 
son’s influence and character, of Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones,” of Thomson’s “Castle of In- 
dolence.”” Indeed, Mr. Gosse’s whole temper 
seems so subdued to what it works in, that he 
becomes an almost ideal critic of such poets as 
Drydea and Pope, and of such prosaists as 
Addison and Fielding. This poetie sensibility 
is united with catholicity of taste, and with 
sufficient flexibility of mind to enable him to 
do full justice to the sentimental veins of 
Sterne and Richardson, on the one hand, 
and to Johnson’s impatience of cant, on the 
other. Burke is the only first-rate figure to 
which he does something less than justice. 
Mr. Gosse’s half-feminine genius shrinks from 
Burke as a lark might shrink from a tornado. 
He quietly dissents from the laudation Burke 
has received from Mr. John Morley and others, 
while he fails to adorn his study of the great 
orator with any of those exquisite touches 
wherewith he illumines the figures of those he 
loves. 

In perusing this book, 1 have accumulated 
a too considerable collection of slips and errors, 
typographical and other, in which I can hardly 
believe that readers of THe Drat will be much 
interested. One of Mr. Gosse’s slips deserves, 
however, to be recorded among the minor curi- 
osities of criticism. He, the biographer and 
editor of Gray, actually manages to misquote a 
well-known line from * The Progress of Poesy,” 
one of the few poems with which everyone is 
expected to be familiar (p. 25). It is as bad 
as if Professor Sylvester were caught tripping 
on an elementary proposition in Euclid. Since 
I have begun to find fault, I will mention one 
or two other matters of detail. At p. 123 we 
are informed that Theobald’s edition of Shakes- 
peare **was far more scholarly than Pope’s.” 
Turning the leaf, we are confronted with the 
inconsistent statement that «Theobald might 
justly claim” to be both dull and a dunee. 
This reminds us of Macaulay’s notorious para- 
dox about Boswell. Another inconsistency : at 
p- 9 the author positively states Dryden to be 
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‘the greatest poet in English literature between 
Milton and Wordsworth.” When he reaches 
Pope he begins to doubt it: Pope is + perhaps 
the greatest poet with whom we have to deal 
in the present volume.” Similarly, although 
without the contradiction, Thomson is intro- 
duced by the formula, «the most original and 
influential poetic figure which exists between 
Pope and Gray,” while Gray carries forward 
the apostolic succession as * the most important 
poetical figure in our literature between Pope 
and Wordsworth.” In defence of these rather 
soulless formulas, it is to be said that they are 
a part of the general system of perspicuity 
which is one of the excellences of the book. 
To make the general outline of a book clear to 
a fault is certainly, to say the least, pardonable. 

There is but one example of what seems to 
me fanciful theorizing. It occurs on the first 
page of the “ Conclusion”: + But still, through- 
out the seventeenth century, poetry remained 
the normal class of expression, whi)* prose re- 
tained its conscious character as something 
which had to compete with poetry and share 
its graces.” Now the plain fact is that English 
prose failed to become precise and clear in the 
seventeenth century, simply because scarcely 
anyone took the task of writing English prose 
seriously enough. So soon as men began to take 
the task seriously, prose began to “ get free its 
hinder parts ” from the bog of Latin in which 
it had been mired. In other words, English 
prose was written, as Milton wrote it, “ with 
the left hand,” by men trained in the Latin 
school, who despised “the vulgar tongue” and 
who disdained to take the pains with English 
prose that they willingly took with Latin prose. 
Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne wrote carefully 
and produced measured and precise English 
prose. As Latin scholarship declined, as the 
resources of the vernacular became better 
known, and as the influence of French classic 
prose began to tell, men like Cowley, Temple, 
and Dryden, were led to take the task of Eng- 
lish prose composition seriously. From that 
moment our classic prose style was formed, and 
the flounderings of such men of genius as Mil- 
ton and Jeremy Taylor became thenceforth 
impossible. 

The chapter dealing with the development 
of English prose after the Restoration is the 
least satisfactory one in the book. But the 
subject has never, so far as my reading goes, 
been adequately treated, a recent American at- 
tempt in that direction being something worse 
than a distinct disappointment. Having just 











praised Mr. Gosse for his freedom from the 
itch of “originality,” it would not become me 
to censure him for failure to break new ground. 
To reproduce in an agreeable summary the 
best results of the labors of other critics, to 
inform such a summary with the freshness of 
first-hand work, to betray no crudeness, no lack 
of liberal equipment for a task so extensive,— 
this is indeed a very honorable achievement. 
Mr. Gosse’s book is not likely to be completely 
superseded by future labors in the same field. 


MELVILLE B. ANDERSON. 





THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN 
HISTORY.* 


Professor Fiske occupies a unique place in 
the field of historical authorship. He unites 
with the literary skill of the essayist some- 
thing of the profundity of the original investi- 
gator. His writings rarely fail to impress 
one as the expression of mature conviction at- 
tained only after research, and his opinions are 
the more readily granted a hearing since they 
come to us in a form that is fitted to please and 
instruct, rather than to dogmatize. 

The volume before us is a popular treatise 
on a most interesting theme, * The Critical 
Period of American History” (1783-89). As 
the preface states, the author’s aim is simply 
to group the events of the six years succeeding 
the conclusion of peace with Great Britain in 
such an order as may best bring out their 
causal sequence. The culmination of the 
period, of course, is the constitution itself, and 
its adoption. The book is chiefly occupied 
with a setting forth of the train of important 
facts and conditions that made the Federal 
Convention of 1787 possible, and its results on 
the whole acceptable. While the work was 
clearly intended for the general reader, the 
special student of American history cannot fail 
to find in it much suggestive and stimulating 
material. The full bibliographical note at the 
end of the volume is to be especially com- 
mended. 

One of the most noteworthy chapters of the 
book is the first. In this the reader is made 
acquainted with the Results of Yorktown”— 
not in America, but in old England. To many 
this vivid statement of the close relation be- 
tween the success of the Continental arms and 
the strifes and falls of British parties will re- 
veal, perhaps for the first time, a most instruct- 
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ive page in the history of Imperial politics. 
The brilliant diplomatic triumph won by 
Franklin, Adams, and Jay, is all the more 
keenly appreciated when viewed in the histori- 
cal setting which these events give it. 

The conelusion of peace, in 1783, as it seems 
to us now, should have ushered in an era of 
prosperity in America. This was the hour of 
victory ; but we are not to forget that it was 
also a time of the deepest despondency. Prof. 
Fiske has little difficulty in convincing us of the 
fitness of the title which he has chosen for his 
studies. It was indeed the + Critical Period.” 
The second and third chapters are devoted to a 
summary of the social and political life of the 
times, and an analysis of the status of the States 
under the Confederation. The discussion of 
these topics is for the most part admirable. In 
recognizing the connection between constitu- 
tional and social history, the writer allies him- 
self with the representatives of certain char- 
acteristic tendencies in modern historical writ- 
ing. We cannot but regret, in view of the 
comprehensive survey of religious establish- 
ments, that no light is thrown upon the state 
of education under the Confederation. A bet- 
ter understanding of the attitude of the people 
in different parts of the Union toward public 
education might do much to clarify our ideas 
concerning this long-neglected period. 

The chapter entitled « Drifting toward An- 
archy”’ records the utter degradation to which 
a weak and irresponsible form of government 
led us ; while “ Germs of National Sovereignty” 
reflects the gropings after security resulting 
at last in the Convention of 1787. Much im- 
portance is attached to the national land ques- 
tion and the Ordinance of 1787. “ Without 
studying this creation of a national domain be- 
tween the Alleghanies and the Mississippi,” 
says Professor Fiske, “we cannot understand 
how our Federal Union came to be formed.” 
In the account of the framing of the Constitu- 
tion, the influence of the slavery question is 
clearly traced. The comparative study of the 
English and American forms of government is 
skilful, and in some respects original. The 
point is emphasized that while our Constitution 
was to a great extent modelled after the British, 
it still differs from it in essential particulars 
because the fathers mistook the apparent for 
the real in their pattern. Thus, in the British 
government, as everyone now knows, the exec- 
utive is not really separated from the legisla- 
tive. The separation is only apparent. Had 
the American imitators of England in 1787 





fully realized this, they might not have pro- 
vided for a Congress, President, and Judiciary, 
each with clearly defined powers. The pecu- 
liarly American feature of our system, as Pro- 
fessor Fiske conceives it, consists in intrusting 
to the Judiciary the interpretation of the su- 
preme law of the land. 

The concluding chapter, “Crowning the 
Work,” narrates the battle that was fought out 
in each of the States before a ratification was 
obtained. Hamilton never appeared to better 
advantage than in the New York Convention 
at Poughkeepsie, working against tremendous 
odds, winning at length by sheer intellectual 
might. With 1789—that year of evil portent 
to continental Europe—our crisis in America 
has been passed. Our author began his history 
with the fall of Lord North’s ministry in 
England,—on a day of good omen, as he said, 
to the whole English race; and now, seven 
years later, he leaves Washington standing in 
front of Federal Hall in New York City, and 
hailed by a thousand voices as “ President of 
the United States.” ei Gow. 








THE HEART OF ASIA.* 


The motive with which Messrs. Bonvalot, 
Pépin and Capus undertook the interesting jour- 
ney, the fortunes of which are narrated in these 
handsome volumes, was “to penetrate into the 
heart of Asia, and to shed as much light as 
possible upon its history with the torch of geo- 
graphy.” Such an announcement as this 
excites the highest degree of interest; for 
although it cannot be said that the history of 
Asia is bound up in its geography more than 
that of any other continent, it is true that the 
problems of geography which stand in close 
relation to the history of Central Asia are 
peculiarly obscure. Some of the mightiest of 
historical phenomena had their origin or re- 
ceived their impulse in these distant and un- 
explored regions; and although it would be 
unsafe to affirm that the geography alone will 
explain these phenomena, there can be no 
doubt that we shall understand them better 
when we know the region better. 

The work before us contains only half of 
M. Bonvalot’s contribution to this important 
field of knowledge. In 1880-82 he made a 


journey with M. Capus through the countries 
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north of the Oxus, publishing an account of it 
afterward in a work entitled “« En Asie Cen- 
trale.”’ In this journey, as in the present, he 
visited Samarcand and Bokhara—towns whose 
names excite the highest historical curiosity 
and interest ; and it may be supposed that cer- 
tain historical questions which we are disap- 
pointed not to find discussed in the work before 
us, may have been fully treated there. It 
would be ungracious, at any rate, to quarrel 
with a book so full of interest and information, 
for what it does not contain. It is enough to 
say in general that we have here a vivid pic- 
ture of life, character, and scenery along this 
long route, from Marseilles, by way of Con- 
stantinople and Trebizond, “by the great 
historical way running from west to east, in 
the company of pilgrims bound at once on 
prayer and traffic as in the Middle Ages,” and 
then by an incredibly daring and _ laborious, 
even perilous, route in winter over the very 
*‘ roof of the world ” into India. 

The most interesting of the special historical 
questions which should have been treated in 
this work was excluded by the jealousy of the 
Afghan government, which turned our travel- 
lers back just as they were almost in sight of 
Balkh, the ancient Bactra. It was only when 
they were thus cut off from the route through 
Afghanistan, that they cha.ged their plans, 
and determined to reach India through the 
Pamir—coming very near, in this passage, to 
meeting with a repulse at the hands of Chinese 
officials, similar to that which they had already 
sustained from the Afghans. 

The great fact which impresses the student 
of history—the important part played at var- 
ious epochs by these now sterile and thinly 
inhabited regions—is hardly touched upon in 
these volumes, having no doubt been treated 
in the previous work. Twice, however, we 
find significant statements. Of Termis (the an- 
cient Termes) it is said (vol. ii. p. 4), * It is 
clearly demonstrable that it was abandoned for 
want of water”; and soon after (p. 11) they 
came to the ruins of a dyke and an aqueduct. 
Clearly we have here, as in many other parts 
of the world, evidence of an early industrious 
population, which redeemed for cultivation and 
habitation a tract which the fierce conquerors 
of a later age suffered to fall into disuse and 
ruin. 

Perhaps it is too much to say that these 
deserts now could not supply material for the 
hordes of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, to say 
nothing of the Huns, Avars, Magyars, and 





Seljuks, who preceded them; for it is an im- 
mense tract, and if its population could be now 
gathered under the banner of an imperious 
ruler, it would perhaps surprise us by its mul- 
titude. It is not the capacity of sending out 
swarms of savage invaders, that is the point 
of importance, but the traditions and memories 
of peaceful occupation, prosperity, industry, 
and wealth. If our ancestors of the Aryan 
race had their origin here, as is generally be- 
lieved, it must have been then a very different 
country from what it is now. 

The present work is a book of travels, pure 
and simple, not a systematic treatise; the 
reader often wishes, even, that the author took 
more pains to explain his allusions and situa- 
tions. For example, in the first volume (p. 
205) a conversation is introduced with an 
aged Uzbeg, touching a recent change in the 
Emirate of Bokhara. A brief note would 
have made this conversation more intelligible ; 
but the incident is not explained until twenty- 
five pages further on. In like manner, a short 
paragraph as to political relations in the great 
Pamir region would throw light upon many 
incidents of the thrilling narrative. The whole 
book is a series of object-lessons in historical 
geography, and in the manners and institutions 
of primitive nations. Apart from the general 
picture, there are special incidents and remarks 
in the same line. An interesting account is 
given (i. p. 220) of the springing up of a vil- 
lage of Cabulis in the Uzbeg country. Of the 
Turkomans of the Amu, we are told (ii. p. 7) 
that they “ are as a rule too poor to be nomad ; 
they have not enough cattle to have any need 
to move from place to place, and their tents, 
put up between four walls, are chiefly used by 
them in the summer months.” The familiar 
principle of the supreme importance of the 
family organization in early society is illus- 
trated by the remark (p. 26), “In Central 
Asia the people of Turkish blood despise those 
who have ‘ lost their race.’ ”” We have on page 
179 an interesting account of a mixture of 
races. ‘As the Wakhis are not very rich, 
and they sell their daughters very cheap, the 
Kirghis marry them, and learn their language. 
From these cross-marriages are born a fair 
race of men, tall, with comparatively large 
eyes, and small men who have sometimes a 
long nose like the stem of a jug, not at all of 
the Mongol shape.” 

The illustrations in the volume are graphic 
and vigorously drawn—reproduced by some 
process. The map is excellent, but in the 
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Pamir region too small and deficient in detail ; 
a special map of this region would have 
been very helpful. In this part of the map 
the names have been carelessly left in French, 
while in the rest of the map they are translated 


into English. W. F. Aten. 





JOHN BRIGHT.* 


Several years ago, while John Bright was 
still with his family at their historical seat 
called “One Ash,” Mr. William Robertson 
prepared a biography of him, which is now re- 
printed, with additional chapters bringing the 
narrative down to the date of Mr. Bright's 
death, and presenting a brief analysis of his 
general character. In its present complete 
form, the work will be welcomed by many 
who, appreciating the merits of “ the great 
Commoner,” are eagerly seeking a knowledge 
of the facts that made up the life and marked 
the personality of this champion of popular 
rights who for nearly half a century was fore- 
most in upholding in the British parliament 
the spirit of the injunction, “ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, that do 
ye also unto them.” While the volume in 
hand is certainly not a final and adequate 
“Life” of Mr. Bright, it possesses some points 
of excellence, and is not to be confounded with 
the “ biographies ” usually vamped up to meet 
the demand that follows close upon the death 
of public men. Although Mr. Robertson’s 
work is, in general, both readable and instruct- 
tive, it is in many respects open to adverse criti- 
cism. A great deal too much space is devoted 
to extracts from Mr. Bright’s speeches, and a 
great deal too little space to helping the reader 
to an understanding of the political conditions 
for or against which the speaker was contend- 
ing. Printed speeches are usually the dryest 
kind of reading — especially when the events 
that called them forth have ceased to be of im- 
mediate interest; and rhetoric that, when de- 
livered from the platform, thrilled men’s souls 
like the tones of a trumpet, often seems cold 
and unmeaning in type. We can form no real 
idea of Mr. Bright’s power as an orator from 
the tiresomely long extracts in the present vol- 
ume, and the effect is, on the whole, disappoint- 
ing. A few brief and striking passages would 
have been much better. Mr. Robertson’s 
fondness for quotation shows itself in another 
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and more reprehensible direction: like Silas 
Wegg, he is constantly ‘dropping into poetry.” 
He grasps the lyre upon the most shadowy 
of pretexts — often twice or thrice in a page. 
If a pleasing couplet or quatrain pops up in 
his memory, uncalled for by the text, he never 
hesitates to make a place for it. Indeed, were 
it not for the indifferent quality of some of the 
verse, Mr. Robertson’s book might serve as a 
scant anthology of the British poets. Again, 
that precise class of readers who, in obedience 
to the vogue, have duly chilled their own hon- 
est tendency to glorify the great and good, may 
charge our author with over-enthusiam. Cer- 
tain it is that he has deliberately written Mr. 
Bright up, when, outof deference to the pre- 
vailing taste, he should have written him down 
—a fault which uncritical readers will gladly 
pardon. 

By his own countrymen, John Bright will 
be best remembered for the part he bore in 
the crusade against the system of national rob- 
bery maintained under the Corn Laws. The 
question of Protection vs. Free Trade, as ap- 
plied to breadstuffs in England, with her scant 
territory and abundant population, would seem 
to be a very simple one. The pith and marrow 
of it was,—* Shall millions of Englishmen suf- 
fer unceasing privation and periodical famine 
in order to swell the rental of a limited class 
of landowners?” The specious pretence that 
the “ agricultural classes,” the tenant farmers 
and laborers, were to be fostered and protected 
by the measure, was amply refuted by fact,— 
the condition of these classes being actually 
worse than that of the operatives in manu- 
facturing districts. As the ultimate decision 
of this question of cheap bread for the people 
or high rent for the landlord rested with a 
parliament controlled by the beneficiaries of 
the system, we may infer the nature of the dif- 
ficulties in the path of the reformer. 

Our author gives an interesting account of 
the deplorable condition of the bulk of the 
English people during the reign of the Corn 
Laws, which may be briefly touched upon, in 
order that the reader may the better appreciate 
the service rendered to their countrymen by 
John Bright and his companion-in-arms, Rich- 
ard Cobden. In consequence of a succession 
of bad harvests, the state of the country, from 
1836 to 1840, was especially bad. In the south 
of England the peasantry were reduced to the 
condition of Polish serfs, their chief food being 
a vile species of black bread made of barley 
and potatoes. The “roast beef of old England” 
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had bese a myth, a wadition of Sctamien | pw paign against the iniquitous system was inaug- 


days. A man’s wages were about seven shill- 
ings a week, out of which pittance one shill- 
ing and sixpence went for rent. The remainder 
in many eases “ supported” a family. It be- 
came customary for societies to give prizes, 

rewards of merit, to agricultural laborers who 
succeeded in living for a certain length of time 
without parochial “relief. For instance, three 
pounds were given to William Ferris of Fitch- 
field, who distinguished himself by supporting, 
unaided by the parish, six children under thir- 
teen years of age. It was further stated in his 
favor that he was able to feed a pig every year, 
and even contributed to a society which would 
undertake after his death to bury him decently. 
This comparative opulence testified to the thrift 
and industry of William Ferris, and he un- 
doubtedly deserved his three pounds. Al- 
though, as already stated, the Corn Laws were 
held to be specially beneficial to the agricul- 
tural classes, in conserving and fostering the 
yeomanry of England, statistics proved that 
their condition was even worse than that of the 
operatives in the towns. In 1835, in the very 
fertile farming district of Wheathampstead, 
Hereford, two hundred families were found 
littered like cattle in the straw, almost desti- 
tute of food and clothing. At Newton, in a 
house of only four rooms, fifty inmates were 
found, and when the census was taken in 1831, 
‘the straw in the building had to be removed 
to ascertain the number of children who slept 
in it.” In short, the condition of the English 
people during these years was wretched in the 
extreme. ‘“ Every man who marries,” said Mr. 
Bright, “is considered an enemy to the parish ; 
every child who is born into the world, instead 
of being a subject of rejoicing to its parents 
and the community, is considered as an in- 
truder come to compete for the little work and 
the small quantity of food which is left to the 
population.” The horrors pictured by the 
ingenious Mr. Malthus had come to pass— 
though from a different cause. Yet in this 
hour of starvation, foreign corn in abundance 
was knocking for admission at every port in 
England. Thinking men had long divined 
the cause of the nation’s distress. As early 
as 1818, Mr. Henry Hunt, in addressing the 
Westminster electors, said: “I will never rest 
for an hour contented while the starvation law, 
commonly called the Corn Law, remains in 
force.” 
League was founded in Manchester, and in the 
following year what proved to be the final cam- 





In 1838, the National Anti-Corn-Law | 


urated at an open-air meeting in Rochdale. 
Mr. Bright moved the first resolution : 


«“ That it is the opinion of this meeting that the Corn 
Laws have had the effect of crippling the commerce of 
the manufacturers of the country—have raised up rival 
manufactories in foreign countries— have been most 
injurious and oppressive in their operation with the 
great bulk of our population, and that the working 
classes have been grieviously injured by this monopoly 
of the landed proprietors.” 


Mr. Bright argued that it was “ not a party 
question but a pantry question, a knife and 
fork question, a question between the working 
classes and the aristocracy.” Lack of space 
prevents an outlining of our author’s interest- 
ing narrative of the struggle carried on in par- 
liament and in the constituencies for seven 
years by Bright and Cobden, against a class 
whose evil policy it was to create a scarcity of 
food among their own countrymen. In a re- 
view of Mr. Robertson’s book one can scarcely 
avoid quoting poetry. Lord Byron wrote of 
the landowners of 1821: 

** Their ploughshare was the sword in h hands, 
Their poe manured by gore of other lands. 
Safe in their barns, these Sabine tillers sent 
Their brethren out to battle—why ? for rent. 
Year after year ow voted cent per cent, 
Blood, sweat, and tear-wrung a atnt for rent. 
They roared. ‘they dined, the hes donk. they swore they meant 
To die for England ; why den live ? for rent! 
e peace has made one general discontent 
Of these high-market patriots—war was rent ! 
Their love of country, millions all mis-spent. 
How reconcile ?—By reconciling rent ! 
fad will they not repay the treasures lent ? 
; down with everything and up with rent ! 


Mhcis good. ill, heal 


ing, end, aim, religion—rent ! 


wealth, » joy or discontent, 

rent! rent !”’ 
The efforts of the reformers were generously 
seconded throughout the United Kingdom. 
For example, at a meeting held in Manchester, 
in aid of the League, upwards of sixty thou- 
sand pounds were subscribed in a few hours. 
Twenty-three firms gave a thousand pounds 
each, and amongst the number was the firm of 
“ John Bright and Brothers.” A characteris- 
tie anecdote of Mr. Cobden was related by Mr. 
Bright years afterwards at Rochdale. 

“In the year 1841, I was at Leamington and spent 
several months there. It was near the middle of Sep- 
tember there fell upon me one of the heaviest blows 
that can visit any man. I found myself left there with 
none living of my house but a motherless child. Mr. 
Cobden called upon me the day after that event, so 
terrible to me and so prostrating. He said, after some 
conversation, ‘Don’t allow this grief, great as it is, 
to weigh you down too much; there are at this moment 
in thousands of houses in this country wives and children 
who are dying of hunger made by the law. If you will 
come along with me, we will never rest till we have got 
rid of the Corn Law.’ ” 


On the 25th of June, 1846, the bill for the 
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repeal of the Corn Laws was passed by the 
House of Lords. As an indication of the work 
done by Bright and Cobden in the constituen- 
cies, it may be stated that in 1838 a motion 
introduced in the House of Commons for a 
committee to consider the operation of the 
Corn Act of 1828 was rejected by a majority 
of two hundred and five. Time has vindicated 
the course of those who advocated free trade 
for England. Thirty years after the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, Mr. Bright was enabled to say : 

“ You find it in Holy Writ, ‘The earth is the Lord’s 
and the fulness thereof.’ We have put Holy Writ into 
an Act of Parliament, and since then of that fulness 
every man and woman and little child in this country 


may freely and abundantly partake.” 


Of the course of John Bright during the 
Civil War in America, it is perhaps unneces- 
sary to speak. Two brief quotations from his 
speeches delivered during that period, may, 
however, be permitted. At the close of an 
address delivered in 1861 at Rochdale he said : 


“ As for me, I have but this to say: I am but one 
in this audience, and but one in the citizenship of this 
country ; but if all other tongues are silent, mine shall 
speak for that policy which gives hope to the bondmen 
of the South, and which tends to generous thoughts, 
and generous words, and generous deeds, between the 
two great nations who speak the English language and 
from their omgin are alike entitled to the English 
name.” 

Again, in 1862, at Birmingham : 

“ But, Sir, the Free States are the home of the work- 
ing man. Now I speak to working men particularly at 
this moment. Do you know that in fifteen years two 
million five hundred thousand persons, men, women 
and children, have left the United Kingdom to find a 
home in the Free States of America? That is a popu- 
lation equal to eight great cities of the size of Birming- 
ham. What would you think of eight Birminghams 
being transplanted from the country and set down in 
the United States? Speaking generally, every man of 
these two and a half millions is in a position of much 
higher comfort and prosperity than he would have been 
if he had remained in this country. I say it is the 
home of the working man ; as one of her poets has re- 
cently said— 

‘ For her free latch-string never was drawn in 

Against the poorest child of Adam’s kin.’ 

And in that land there are no six millions of grown 
men—TI speak of the Free States—excluded from the 
constitution of their country and its electoral franchise ; 
there you will find a free church, a free school, a free 
land, a free vote, and a free career for the child of the 
humblest born in the land. My countrymen, who work 
for your living, remember this : there will be one wild 
shriek of freedom to startle all mankind if that Ameri- 
ean Republic should be overthrown.” 


The key to John Bright’s career may be 
found in the words he used in resigning from 
the Gladstone ministry in 1882: «I asked my 
calm judgment and my conscience what was 





the path of right to take. They pointed it out 
to me with an unerring finger, and I am hum- 
bly endeavoring to follow it.” Mr. Bright, 
though for nearly half a century a leading 
figure in English polities, was not, in the usual 
sense of the term, a politician. Steadfast in 
following up his convictions, guided by * in- 
ward lights” irrespective of the demands of 
party, he utterly lacked the pliability which 
counts for so much in publie life. At the 
time of the repeal of the Corn Laws, Mr. 
Bright was the most popular man with the 
masses in England, and was naturally looked 
upon by ultra-conservatives as a self-seeking 
demagogue. But when, shortly afterwards, 
the Crimean war broke out, we find him con- 
fronting the storm of popular fury, hooted at, 
reviled, and threatened at public meetings by 
the very class to which he had given the best 
energies of his life—the most unpopular public 
man, perhaps, in the three kingdoms. The 
charge of demagoguery was confuted. At the 
following parliamentary election he was de- 
feated for Manchester, his name being at the 
foot of the poll. Had our American theory of 
strict local representation, of selecting candi- 
dates solely from among the residents of the 
district, prevailed in England, the Manchester 
defeat might possibly have ended Mr. Bright’s 
parliamentary career. But he was subse- 
quently invited to contest a vacant Liberal 
seat for Birmingham, and, the lapse of time 
having cleared men’s minds, he was returned 
almost by acclamation, his opponents with- 
drawing to avoid overwhelming defeat. 

Mr. Bright's popularity with the Liberal 
party waned somewhat during his last years, 
owing to his determined opposition to Home- 
rule for Ireland. Home-rule, as he knew, and 
as everyone who has given the subject a 
moment's consideration knows, means ultimate 
political separation. The strong infusion of 
sturdy British conservatism in Mr. Bright’s 
character forbade him to entertain a plan 
pointing to the dismemberment of the empire. 
In 1872, he wrote to a prominent Irishman, 
Mr. O'Donoghue : 


“To have two representative assemblies of parlia- 
ment in the United Kingdom would be in my opinion 
an intolerable mischief, and I think no sensible man 
can wish for two within the limits of the present United 
Kingdom, who does not wish the United Kingdom to 
become two or more nations entirely separated from 
each other.” 


In 1886 Mr. Gladstone’s Home-rule bill was 
rejected by a vote of 341 noes to 311 ayes. 
Ninety-three of the Liberals voted against the 
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bill, Mr. Bright among them. Yet the Irish | 


people have had no more ardent friend—leav- 
ing out the consideration of this Home-rule 
movement—than John Bright, who said : 
“For forty years I have been a friend of Ireland. 
Long befgre any Parnellite now in parliament or any 
member of the present government opened his lips to 
expose and condemn the wrongs of Ireland, I spoke for 


her people in the House of Commons and on public 
platforms.” 


The people of Ireland, he held, were in all 


| 
| 


| talkers, 


| 
| 


matters entitled to equal political and legisla- | 


tive consideration with the people of England ; 
full and ample justice should be theirs—but 
they must continue to seek that justice in the 
British parliament as then constituted. Mr. 
Bright’s views as to the expediency of political 
dismemberment, we Americans are, in a meas- 
ure, estopped from condemning. John Bright 
was an admirable specimen of the true Anglo- 
Saxon type; a serious-minded, sturdy, uncom- 
promising foe to injustice in all its forms; a 
man against the citadel of whose rectitude the 
storms of faction beat in vain. 


Epwarp GILPIN JOHNSON. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





Mr. Atcort’s attempt at an estimate of Emer- 
son’s character and genius was written, and privately 
printed, as a birthday. gift to the poet, in 1865. It 
is now published under the title “Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Philosopher and Seer” (Cupples & Hurd). 
The pretty volume contains also Mr. Aleott’s 
“ Monody ” on the death of Emerson, and Mr. F. 
B. Sanborn’s ode entitled “The Poert’s Counter- 
sign,” tegether with Emerson’s delicate letter of 
acknowledgment on the occasion of the birthday 
gift. Mr. Alcott’s lifelong friendship with Emer- 
son lends an interest to his essay to which its 
critical value would hardly entitle it. If future 
generations continue to be as greatly interested in 
Emerson as the present is, they will be likely to 
find Mr. Alcott a somewhat tantalizing Boswell. 
No one could have told us a greater number of 
interesting things about Emerson than Mr. Alcott. 
He has made some revelations, but he was either 
too discreet, or too willing to air his own fine rap- 
tures, to make a good Boswell. The best critic 
cannot make a disinterested estimate of his dearest 
friend; Mr. Alcott was no critic, and probably 
could not have dissected his dearest foe; why then 
would he flourish his air-drawn scalpel over Emer- 
son? In the “Publisher’s Preface,” Mr. John 
Albee is quoted as comparing the “ Monody ” with 
Moschus’s “ Lament for Bion,” with Milton’s “ Ly- 
cidas,” with Shelley’s “ Adonais.” If this be eriti- 
cism, Mr. Gosse should be requested by some friend 
to suspend his severe judgment of American poetry 


| 








until he shall have read the works of Mr. Alcott. 
The elegy in question is a pleasing and tasteful 
poem, the work of a learned metrist; but so far 


| must we disagree with Mr. Albee, that we cannot 


but rank it far below Thomas Tickell’s famous lines 
“On the Death of Mr. Addison.” Of Mr. Alcott 
in his prime it was said that, although the best of 


‘*a lamb among men, 
He goes to sure death when he goes to his pen.” 


We must not forget to mention the excellent por- 
traits and other illustrations which add to the 
attractiveness of this well-printed book. Its asso- 
ciations ought to make it an acceptable “ birthday 
gift ’ to every lover of Emerson. 


Mr. Henry T. Finck’s musical essays (Scrib- 
ner) are characterized by good judgment and 
interesting selection of material. Among com- 
posers, they treat principally of Chopin, Schumann, 
and Wagner; and for miscellaneous topics they 
discuss such subjects as the way in which compos- 
ers work, the Italian and German vocal styles, the 
success of the German opera in New York, and the 
old question of music and morals. Mr. Finck is a 
good Wagnerian, and his appreciation of that mas- 
ter colors the greater part of his matter, whatever 
may be its theme. Some very acute and truthful 
things are said about the “ Nibelungen Ring” and 
the “ Meistersinger,” and a number of the absurd 
popular notions about the music of Wagner are ex- 
posed. People who are musical in taste rather than 
in knowledge may read these essays with a great 
deal of profit; and those whose tastes are in that 
primitive stage of development which prefers simple 
melody to complicated harmony, and who think that 
music should be “birdlike” to be good music, may 
find some facts of surprising interest in Mr. Finck’s 
intelligent exposition. The essay on Chopin, who 
is styled “the greatest genius of the pianoforte,” 
contains, in our opinion, a somewhat exaggerated 
estimate; but most of Mr. Finck’s judgments are 
eminently sound, as well as clearly and gracefully 
expressed. 


One of the most fascinating characters in Eng- 
lish political history is Lord Bolingbroke. His 
latest biographer, Arthur Hassall, in his “ Life of 
Viscount Bolingbroke” (Lippincott), justifies his 
prefatory statement that “Bolingbroke was so 
closely connected with all the political, literary, 
philosophical, and social movements of his day, 
that the history of his life is to a great extent that 
of the first half of the eighteenth century.” Yet 
we suspect that to most persons he is known merely 
as the friend of Pope, whom the latter invokes in 
his “ Essay on Man.” Mr. Hassall writes a most 
interesting narrative in a suggestive style, and em- 
phasizes the distinguished ability of the man in a 
wise selection of biographical facts. Of his char- 
acter, he says: “In wit and eloquence he is far 
superior to any of his contemporaries. His appli- 
cation astounded all who knew him. The history 
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of England’s statesmen furnishes few examples of 
such high capacities and abilities, combined with 
such power of application and concentration. With 
his death England lost a statesman who in good 
and evil fortunes made his personality felt on all 
who came across his path. In both public and in 
[sie] private life he had always been the centre of 
a political party or of a literary coterie.” Why, 
then, does the author say that * disappointment will 
be seen ever dogging his steps”? Let this quota- 
tion from Lecky be a sufficient answer: “ His 
eminently Italian character, delighting in elaborate 
intrigue, the contrast between his private life and 
his stoical professions, his notorious indifference to 
the religious tenets which were the very basis of 
the polities of his party, shook the confidence of the 
country gentry and the country clergy, who formed 
the bulk of his followers.” We may add that all 
English history shows that the successful English 
leader must be an opportunist; must think and feel 
“in touch” with the men of his generation. _Bol- 
ingbroke was a doctrinaire, an idealist, a philoso- 
pher, and would have found happier skies over him 
in France, where ideas are not held down so closely 
to the severe logic of facts. There is some slovenly 
English in the book, and the proof-reader has been 
careless ; but the work is a masterly sketch of Eng- 
lish polities, during the years of Bolingbroke’s 
activity. 


Tue biography just noticed is one of the “ Inter- 
national Statesmen Series.” Another of these 
volumes is the “Life of Prince Metternich,” by 
Colonel G. B. Malleson. The author of “The 
French in India” may always be expected to write 
an entertaining story, and in this short biography 
of one of the wiliest of politicians he has maintained 
his reputation, and given us the best-written volume 
yet published in the series. The man who destroyed 
Napoleon was the most astute statesman of his day ; 
and,as Colonel Malleson says, after the battle of 
Waterloo he “stepped quietly into the seat whence 
Napoleon had been hurled, and, for the three-and- 
thirty years that followed, directed, unostentatiously 
but very surely, the policy of the continent.” The 
story of this life is an important part of modern 
history, and Colonel Malleson has set it forth in all 
its power, in all its political hideousness. “The 
despotism of Napoleon was the despotism of the 
conqueror who had swept away the old system, and 
who terrorized over its former supporters. The 


despotism of Metternich, not less actual, used as its | 


willing instruments those very supporters upon 
whose necks Napoleon had placed his heel. His 
system was the more dangerous to human freedom 
because it was disguised. He was as a Jesuit suc- 
ceeding an Attila, and when, after enduring it long, 
the peoples of Europe realized its result in the 
crushing of every noble aspiration, of every attempt 
to secure real liberty, we cannot wonder that they 
should have asked one another whether it was to 





obtain such a system that they had combined to | 


overthrow Napoleon. His system established by 
the successful ‘rising of the nations’ was destroyed 
by the ‘rising of the peoples.” Such is a sample of 
Malleson’s thoughtful and instructive sketch. 


Aw additional volume of the same series is the 
“ Life of Daniel O'Connell,” by J. A. Hamilton. 
At such a time as the present it is hard to get a 
just estimate of the great agitator and foe to “The 
Union”; yet we think Mr. Hamilton has succeeded 
in giving an impartial account of a much debated 
and abused character. He awards O’Connell full 
appreciation for the procuring of Catholic Em«anci- 
pation, “ which he won in a sense single-handed 
against the most formidable odds. It was a battle 
for an entirely just object, and the man who led 
the Irish to victory in that fight has an everlasting 
claim upon their gratitude.” With equal truth he 
says: * Had his life terminated there, possibly it 
might have been better for his fame. . . . He was 
indeed a man with the defects of his qualities, impul- 
sive, pugnacious, masterful. But he was, too, a 
man of whom Ireland and the United Kingdom 
have cause to be proud ; great as an orator, great 
as a politician, and as a man amiable and upright. 
It was his fate to have little scope for the states- 
manship of constructive policy; to find his great 
success balanced by great failure: to die with so 
dark a cloud hanging over the country he loved so 
well. But he served her well, and still lives in her 
affections, and that is his best reward.” 


Stitt another volume of the “ International 
Statesmen Series’ is the Life of Sir Robert Peel, 
by F. C. Montague. The men whose biographies 
we have previously reviewed in this series—Boling- 
broke, Metternich, O’Connell, Palmerston, Beacons- 
field—all suggest to our minds, craft, cunning, and 
subtlety, and illustrate the Celtic type of intellect 
which several of them could lay claim to by inheri- 
tance or training. Peel, on the other hand, is a 
typical Englishman of the Anglo-Saxon breed—a 
true son of Yorkshire. His plain business-like 
manner of speaking was not more unlike the bril- 
liant rhetoric of the others than was his whole habit 
of mind to theirs. Mr. Montague’s summing-up of 
Peel is as concise as can be made. “The middle 
class would tend to be conservative. They 
would incline to a conservatism of their own, and 
they would want a leader of their own to formulate 
it and to organize them. They would want a 
statesman who was bone of their bone and flesh of 
their flesh; a good man of business, cautious but 
open to practicable suggestions; one who would 
satisfy their ideal of industry and economy; one 
who would always be grave and decorous, never 
puzzle them with epigrams, or alarm them with | 
rhetoric; in short such a great man as they could 
conceive. Such Sir Robert Peel was. He repre- 
sented their virtues and their failings; he shared 
their talents and their prejudices; he was always 
growing in their confidence.” Just because he so 
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truly expressed the great middle class, he belongs 
in that best class of English statesmen who neither 
have attempted Quixotic schemes nor have grovelled 
in opportunism, but have led the best sentiment of 
the best portion of their countrymen to an embodi- 
ment in wise legislation. This latest sketch of his 
life sets him before us most favorably as a man and 
as a politician, and is itself a work of literary merit 
and of critical value. 


Tue fashion set in bookmaking by the illustrated 
editions of Daudet’s “Tartarin” seems to have 
found favor—as well it might—among readers ; 
as the past three or four years have witnessed the 
appearance of quite a number of volumes in France, 
England, and America, adorned with delicate * pro- 
cess” engravings of the sort-which add so much to 
the pleasure of the readers of Daudet’s Provencal 
epic. We have now, for example, Mr. F. Hopkin- 
son Smith’s story of the adventures of “A White 
Umbrella in Mexico” (Houghton), in which the 
illustrations are by the writer himself, although his 
being a painter by profession does not prevent him 
from being a very graceful writer as well. We 
hardly know which to admire the more, the draw- 
ings or the text, in this exceptionally attractive 
volume. The latter is certainly of much interest 
on its own account, but the drawings enhance that 
interest in a marked degree. The book comes toa 
climax which may fairly be called exciting, in its 
account of the author-artist’s pilgrimage to the 
Titian of Tzintzuntzan—for there is, in this little 
Indian village with the big name, a great painting 
which tradition claims to be a Titian, and which, in 
any event, is a masterpiece. Mr. Smith is one of 
the most delightful of travelling companions, and, 
unlike most writers about Mexico, is not constantly 
forcing upon us useful but uninteresting facts about 
polities, and education, and the extension of railway 
enterprise. His theory is that a country may be 
better known by means of the eye than the ear, and 
his practice is in strict accordance with his theory. 


ANOTHER book, similar in plan but inferior in 
execution to Mr. Smith’s, is Guy de Maupassant’s 
“Sur l’Eau,” translated by Laura Ensor, and pub- 
lished under the title of “Afloat” (Routledge). 
The illustrations, by “Rion,” are tasteful, and re- 
produced with a fair degree of delicacy; but the 
translation is a slovenly piece of work, and even 
typographical errors are not wanting. The trouble 
with this book is that it does not readily lend itself 
to illustration ; for, instead of being the account of 
a Mediterranean yachting excursion that it pretends 
to be, it is mainly occupied with the sentimental 
and rather morbid reflections of the writer upon 
society, life, death, and the general worthlessness 
of human existence. The artist is thus hard put 
to it for subjects and sometimes has recourse to 
desperate devices. 


Tue excellent “Universal Library,” edited by 
Mr. Henry Morley, now complete in sixty-three 








volumes, is to be followed by “The Carisbrooke 
Library,” also edited by Mr. Morley, which will 
consist, like its predecessor, of reprints of standard 
literature. In “The Carisbrooke Library” the 
volumes will be larger—each will contain about four 
hundred and fifty pages,—the increased size allow- 
ing of the presentation, in clear type, of works for 
which the volumes of the former series did not 
afford sufficient room. The first number in the 
new series presents a selection, liberally annotated, 
from the writings of Jonathan Swift, supplemented 
by the first seven letters to Stella. The book is 
divided into two periods, the first from 1667 to 
1713, the second from 1713 to 1745, each period 
suitably introduced by the editor, who relates the 
leading events in Swift’s checkered career, inter- 
spersing his narrative with helpful comment and 
criticism. In view of the moderate price of this 
preliminary volume, its- make-up is exceedingly 
good; and its modest excellence will doubtless en- 
sure the attention of judicious book-buyers to its 
successors. The efforts of the publishers (Rout- 
ledge & Co.), as well as of the indefatigable Mr. 
Morley, to render generally accessible “the best 
that has been thought and written in the world,” 
cannot be too highly commended. 


Tue success of Mr. W. P. Frith’s “ Autobiog- 
raphy and Reminiscences” (Harper), published 
last year, was very marked, and seems to have 
quite taken the writer’s breath away. One result 
of this success, and certainly a pleasing one, has 
been the preparation of a second volume, which 
quite sustains the interest of the first. The distin- 
guished painter who here figures as author seems 
to have an inexhaustible fund of interesting anec- 
dote to draw upon, as well as a pleasant manner of 
relating his many amusing experiences. The pre- 
sent volume has no apparent arrangement, the 
writer seeming to have put down whatever came 
into his head, and to have stopped only when the 
requisite amount of “copy” was prepared. He tells 
us new stories of such old friends as Landseer, 
Dickens, Cruikshank, Leech, and Shirley Brooks, 
gives us further illustrations of popular ignorance 
in art matters, illustrates anew the ways of the 
model, and provides fresh evidence of his own 
amiable self-appreciation. He is as artless, in a 
high sense, in his books as in his pictures; but he 
is certainly interesting both in the one and in the 
other. 


“ Home Gymnastics for the Well and the Sick,” 
edited by E. Angerstein, M.D., and by Prof. G. 
Eckler, is a translation from the German of a work 
that seems to be superior to others of its class, in 
that it proceeds upon a strictly scientific plan and 
is not subsidiary to pushing the sale of some newly- 
invented athletic apparatus. The exercises are 
carefully arranged and graduated with reference to 
the age, sex, and bodily condition of the pupil, the 
directions are full and explicit, and the illustrations 
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above the average. It is to be regretted that the 
learned authors could not supply also the one thing 
needful to render their work a complete suecess— 
patience on the part of the pupil to follow out faith- 
fully their excellent system. Those who have at- 


tempted, in the solitude of office or study, to pursue | 


a pre-arranged plan of “home gymnastics” know 
how irksome the task becomes after the first enthu- 
siasm is over. But one must not require miracles 
of Professors Angerstein and Eckler, whose book is 
a good one—the best of its kind we have seen,— 
and is faultlessly gotten up by its publishers, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Ix his “ Brief History of Greek Philosophy” 
(Ginn & Co.), Mr. Burt has attempted to present 
the leading features of his subject, from Thales to 
Proclus, within the compass of three hundred pages. 
His facts he has apparently obtained second-hand, 
mainly from the works of Zeller, Ueberweg, and 
Lewes, and from translations of the Greek phil- 
osophers. His presentation of facts, generally fol- 
lowing the chronological order, is lacking in system 
as well as breadth of view. The inaccuracies of 
the book are comparatively few, and it may perhaps 
be found useful by young students who have not 
the time for a thorough study of the subject. The 
author’s use of English is awkward and at times 
obscure. 








THe AMERICAN LiBRARY ASSOCIATION held its 
tenth annual meeting at the Southern Hotel in St. 
Louis, May 8-11. About a hundred librarians from 
different portions of the country were present ; and 
the four days’ serious wok of listening to and discuss- 
ing papers on library architecture, cataloging, classifi- 
cation, charging systems, Sunday opening, reading for 
the young, and similar topics, was varied and enlivened 
by the courteous hospitalities of the citizens of St. Louis. 
Among the librarians present were Justin Winsor, of 
Harvard University ; C. A. Cutter, of Boston Athen- 
zum; S.S. Green, of Worcester Public Library; W. 
E. Foster, of Providence Public Library; W. I. Fletcher, 
of Amherst College; M. Dewey, of New York State 
Library; G. W. Harris, of Cornell University; W. F. 
Poole, of the Newberry Library, and F. H. Hild of the 
Public Library, Chicago; K. A. Linderfelt, of Milwau- 
kee Public Library; C. A. Nelson, of Howard Library, 
New Orleans; C. N. Dudley, of Denver Mercantile 
Library; L. H. Steiner, of Pratt Library, Baltimore ; 
Herbert Putnam, of Minneapolis Public Library; and 
A. W. Whelpley, of Cincinnati Public Library. Fully 
one half of the librarians present were ladies. Their 
papers were excellent, and they took part in the dis- 
cussions with freedom and ability. Among the exercises 
was a public meeting at Memorial Hall, for the purpose 
of awakening an interest in the erection of a new build- 
ing for the St. Louis Publie Library. The speakers 
were Messrs. Poole, Green, Dewey, Winsor, and Mr. 
Judson, the President of the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion. The librarians of State libraries heid a meeting 
at the same time and place, as a section of the Ameri- 
ean Association. Their purpose was to bring about a 
reform in this class of libraries, which, with few excep- 
tions, are perhaps worse managed than any in the coun- 


| 
| 
| 
| 





on. In a State library the position of Seniien i is 
regarded as a political office, and usually is a sinecure. 
The incumbent is often a political “striker,” and is 
changed with every new administration. A series of 
healthy resolutions was adopted concerning the man- 
agement of State libraries, the distribution of documents, 
ete.; and it is proposed, with the endorsement of the 
American Association, and by concerted action, to peti- 
tion the legislatures of the several States where the 
evils complained of exist, to appoint trained librarians 
as permanent officers, and bring about other needed 
reforms. 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
Tune, 1889, 


Africa, Slavery in. H. Dramm ond. Scribner. 
Agnosticism. T. H. ~~ Popular 5 ned 
— Artists in Euro James. Harpe 
Am. History, Critical 1 Period oh M. B. jin "Dial. 

American Constitution. J. 0. Pierce. Dial. 
Ancient and Honorable Artille: ce Mass. Mag. Am. History. 
André’s Last Twelve ve. J.O. Dykman. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Asia, The Heart of. W. F. Allen. Dial. 
Astronomy, a 7 C. Houzeau. Popular Science. 
Australasia. Josiah Royce. Atlantic. 
Beet-Sugar. A.H. Almy. Popular Science. 
Bright, John. E.G. Johnson. Dial. 

ilding and Loan Associations. W. A. Linn. Scribner. 


. F. y- 
Chinoo Language. E. H. Nicoll. Po ular Science. 
Christian Science. J. F. Bailey. Pisulr Science. 
Constitution, Evolution of. C. O. —y ~4 Mag. Am. Hist. 
Constitution, Georgia and the. Mag. Am. History. 
Diabolism and Hysteria. A.D. White. Popular Science. 
Eighteenth Coney Literature. M. B. Anderson. Dial. 
any is F. Brackett. Scribner. 
ymnasiums G. M. Wahl. Atlantic. 
Glaciers on the Pacific Coast. G. F. Wright. Popular Science. 
Miracles. = Hincks. aw 

est Structure in the World. W. A. Eady. Atlantic. 
Tea 8 Historic Capital. Mrs. Eva E. Dye. Mag. Am. Hist. 
Jesuit Ethics. C.C. Starbuck. Andover. 
Kurozumi Sect of Shinto. Otis — Andover. 


.F, 

Nations, Mental Life of. F. A. ‘edhe, ies. Am. History. 
Potter’s Centennial Address, Bishop. Andover. 
~ chic Research. Jos. Jastrow. Harper. 

Public Schools, Religion in. W.'T. Harris. Andover. 
Russian Social Life. Enugéne deVogiié. Harper. 
Saturn’s Rings. G. H. Darwin. Harper. 
Socialism, A Christian Critique of. Andover. 
“Spiritual Autobi phy.”’ Andover 
State, Church, and S _—_ H. E. ‘Scudder. Atlantic. 
Striped Bass <@e ins. Scribner. 
Sumner, Wm opular Science. 
Temperance Legislation. Prof. Ng tes Andover 
T Is and h T. H. McBride. Popular Science. 
Tolstoy, Leo. Eugene Schuyler. Scribner 
Well-Waters, Animal World of. O. Radenine. Pop. Science. 








BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





[ The following list includes all books received by THe D1au 
during the month of May, 1889.) 


HISTOR Y—BIOGRAPHY. 
aaaey of the People of Israel. From the Reign of David 
to the Ca; = of Samaria. By Ernest Renan, author 
** Life of 8vo, pp. 455. Gilt top. Roberts 
Bros. $2 50. 

New Materials for the History of the American Revo- 
lution. Translated from Documents in the French Ar- 
chives and Edited by John Durand. . 12mo, pp. 311. 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 

English Culture in Virginia. A eon Md of in Gilmer Let- 
ters, and an Account of the English Pro fessors Obtained 





by Jefferson for the University of Vi irginia. By William 
P. Trent, M.A. 8vo, Pi Pp. 141. Paper. ** Johns Hopkins 
Murray. $1.00. 


University Studies.”’ 
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The War of Independence. By John Fiske. 16mo, pp. 
200. _‘* Riverside Library for Young People.” Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 

Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777. With an Outline Sketch 


of the American Invasion of Canada, 1775-76. By 
Samuel Adams Drake. 16mo, pp. 146. ** Decisive Events 
in American History.” Lee & Shepard. 50 cents. 

The Story of Vermont. By John L. Heaton. Tilustrated. 
8vo, pp. 319. ‘The Story of the States.” D. Lothrop 


The Progress of Religious Freedom, as Shown in the 
History of Toleration a. By Philip Schaff, D.D., 
LL. Reprinted from the Papers of ‘* The American 
Society of Church History,” Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 126. Chas. 
Seribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Her Majesty’s Tower. By William Hepworth Dixon. 
From the Seventh London Edition. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 750. T. Y. Crowell & Co. $2.00. 

Emerson in Concord. A Memoir. Written for the “‘ Social 
Cirele”’ in Concord, Massachusetts. By Edward Waldo 
Emerson. With Portrait. 12mo, pp. 266. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.75. 

George Washington. An Historical mea By Horace 
E. Seudder. With Portrait. 16mo, pp. 248. _‘ River- 
side Library for Young Folks.” Recetten, Mifflin & 

‘o. 75 cents. 

Lord Lawrence. te Sir Richard | Temple. With Portrait. 
16mo, pp. 203. Maemillan’s ‘* English Men of Action.” 
60 cents. 


LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


Letters of the late Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, to 
His Wife. With Extracts from her MSS. “ Autobiogra- 
phy,”’ and other Documents. Published in Vindication 
of her — By Louisa Devey, Executrix to the 
Dowager Lad y Lytton. 12mo, pp. 451. G. W. Dilling- 
ham. $2.00. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt and His Poems. Presented to the 
Philosophical Faculty of the Kaieer Wilhelm’s University 
at Strasburg, for the uisition of the Degree of Doctor 
of Philoso 1. By William Edward Simonds. 16mo, 
pp. 156. D.C. Heath ‘ Co. 

The Ideals of the Republic; or, Great Words from Great 
Americans. 24mo, pp. 2 173. Gilt top. Putnam’s “* Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets.”’ $1.00. 


SCIENCE—EDUCATION. 


The Primitive Family in Its Origin and Development. By 
C. N. Stareke, Ph.D. 1: 2mo, te - Appleton’s “* In- 
ternational Scientific Series.’’ $1.7 

Chemical Lecture Notes. By oad T. Austen, Ph.D., 
F.C.S. 16mo, pp. 98. John Wiley & Sons. $1.00. 

Thirty-Six Observation Lessons on Common Minerals. 
By Henry Lincoln Clapp. 24mo, pp. 83. Heath’s ‘* Guides 
for Science-Teaching.’ 

Hygiene of the Nursery. Including the General Regimen 
and Feeding of Infants and Children, and the Domestic 
Management of the Ordinary Emergencies of Early Life. 
By Louis Starr, M.D. Second Edition. Illustrated. 
16mo, pp. 280. P. Blakiston, Son & Co. $1.00. 

How to Study Geography. By Francis W. Parker. 16mo, 
pp. 400. Appleton’s “International Education.” $1.50. 

Handbook of Rhetorical Analysis. Studies in Style and 
Invention, es to Acer, ts author’s Practical 
Elements of Rhetoric. F. Genung, Ph. D. 
16mo, pp. 306. Ginn & Pad = 

Primer of Scientific + adhe Reading Lessons, Sum- 
maries, Questions, Subjects for Composition By Paul 
Bert. Translated and adapted for American Schools. 
18mo, pp. 186. J. B. Lippincott Co. 36 cents. 


REFERENCE. 


An Explanatory and Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
Noted Names of Fiction. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames Bestowed on Eminent Men. and 
Analogous Popular Appellations often Referred to in 
Literature and Conversation. By William A. Wheeler. 
Nineteenth Edition. With Appendix by Charles G. 
Wheeler. 12mo, pp. 440. Gilt top. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $2.00. 

Key to Handy Lists of Technical Literature. Part I. 
8vo, pp. 12. Paper. National Publishing and Printing 

Co. 25 cents. 











Handy Lists of Technical Literature. Reference Cata- 
logue of Books Printed in = a from 1880 to 1888 
 o— S, -* by H. E. Haferkorn and Paul 
Heise. ful Arts i in General, Products and 
veel Used in Manufacture, Technology, and Trades. 
Svo, pp. 99. Paper. Bee sceny Publishing Co. $1.00. 

A Postal Dictionary. an Alphabetical Foot of 
Postal Rates, Laws = egulations, for All Who Use 
the Mails. Compiled from Official Sources, by Edward 
St. John, Publisher of the ‘‘ Evening Post.” 24mo, pp. 
94. Paper. The Evening Post. 15 cents. 


TRAVELS. 


Incidents of a Collector’s Ramble in Australia, New 
Zealand, and New Guinea. By Sherman F. Denton, 
artist to the U. S. Fish Commission, Washington, D. C. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 272. Lee & Shepard. $2. 30. 

Picturesque Alaska. By Abby Johnson Woodman. With 
Maps. 16mo, pp. 212. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


POLITICAL STUDIES. 


An Introduction to the Local Contitutional History of 
the United States. By Geo: E. Howard. Vol. L., 
em * of the Township, Hundred, and Shire. 8vo, 

Publication Agency of the "Johns Hopkins 

Puiversity. $3.00. 

a OETRY. 


Poems and Ballads. y Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Third Series. 12mo, ba 181. Worthington Co. $1.50. 

The Cup of Youth, and Other Poems. By S. Weir 
Mitchell, M.D., LL. -D., Harv., author of “The Hill of 
Stones and Other Poems.” 8vo, pp. 76. Gilt top. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


FICTION. 


A Girl Graduate. By Celia Parker Woolley, author of 
**Rachel Armstrong.”” 12mo, pp. 459. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Grandison Mather; or, An Account of the Fortunes of Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Gardine er. By Sidne 4 (Henry 
Harland), author of ‘‘ The Yoke of the ra.’ 16mo, 
pp. 387. Cassell & Co. $1.25. 

An Alien from the Cor Rokeet Ti The Romance 
an Odd Young Man. Robert Timsol, Bo me 
Pessimist.”’ 16mo, pp. 358. Cupples & Hurd. $1.50. 

The Story that the Keg Told Me, and The of the 
Man Who Didn’t Know Much. By W. H. H. Murray, 
ae ae of * ‘nee Land.” 12mo, pp. 454. Cupples & 


Vagabond Tales. By Hjalmar Hjorth Bo: Nog of 
“* Tdyls of Norway.” mo, pp. 382. D. Lo p Co. $1.25. 

Far Away and Long Ago. By Frances ae Kemble, 
author of “ cone of a Girlhood. ** 16mo, pp. 260. 
Holt’s ‘* Leisure Hour Series.”’ $1.00 

(Gred). A Tale of Old Nuremb . By Georg 
Ebers, author of “ Serapis.”” Translated from the = 
man by Clara Bell. Authorized dition, Revised and 
Corrected in the United States. 2vols. 18mo. W.S. 
Gottsberger & Co. $1.50. 

The Nether World. A Novel. By Geo: 0 
pp. 379. Paper. Harper's Peitie Saene If Tibrary, , 
45 cents. 

Zit and Xoe. A Novel. By the author of “ ley Blue- 
beard.”” 8vo, pp. 142. Paper. Harper’s “ Franklin 

i 25 cents. 

Fraternity. A Romance. 8vo, PP. 265. Paper. Harper’s 
‘** Franklin Square Library.” 35 cents. 

A Rambiing Story. By Mary Come Clarke, author of 
“ The C C Shakespeare.”’ 16mo, pp. 
529. Paper. Roberts Bros. “50 eemte. 

Near to Beppiness (A Coté du Bonheur). Translated from 
the French by Frank H. Potter. 16mo. p) PR. 261. Paper. 
Appleton’s Fe and Country Library.”’ 50 cents. 

The Der ry Button: Whose Was It? A Tale from the 

of a Lawyer and the Note-book of a Reporter. By 
arclay North. 12mo, PP. 247. Paper. Cassell’s ‘* Sun- 
pos Series.”’ 50 cents. 

Baldy’s Point. By. Mrs. J. H. Walworth, author of “‘ The 
Bar Sinister.”’ 16mo, pp. 276. Paper. Cassell’s “‘Sun- 
shine Series.”” 50 cents. 

The Sleeping-Car and Other Farces. By William D. 
Howells. 16mo, pp. 212. Houghton, Mi &Co. $1. 
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J <iperg NILE. 
The Little Red Shop. B t Siiesy, author of “Five 
Little Peppers, and ey Illustrated. 


16mo, pp. 225. D. Lethe Co. ai 00. 


The Story of Patsy. By Kate ‘~~ Wiggin, author of | 


“The Birds’ Christmas Carol ustrated. 
68. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 60 cents. 
The Isle of Palms: Adventures while Wrecking for Gold, 
Encounter with a Mad Whale, owe with a Devil-fish, 
Capture of a Mermaid. By C. M. Newell, author of 
Pg Oahu.” 12mo, pp. yt DeWolfe, Fiske 
oO 1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Century Illustrated Monthly 
1888, to April, 1889. Illustrated. 
Century Co. 33.00. 

Ethical Rehgion. By William Mackintire Salter. 16mo, pp. 
332. Roberts Bros. $1.50. 

The Light of Egypt; or, The Science of the Soul and the 
Stars. In Two Parts. 8vo. Religio-Philosophical Pub- 
lishing House. $3.00. 

The Home Acre. By Edward P. Roe, author of “ Barriers 
Burned Away.”’ 16mo, pp. 252. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Cakes and Confections 4 la Mode. Mrs. de Salis, 
author of ‘‘Puddings and Pastry 4 la Mode 18mo, pp. 
61. Boards. Longmans, Green, & Co. 60 cents. 


16mo, pp. 


e. November, 
8vo, pp. 960. The 





[Any book in this list will be mailed to any address, post-paid, 
on receipt vp price by Messrs. A. C. McCivre & Co., _— ] 


EDUCA TIONAL. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Evanston, IL. 
Rev. JOSEPH CUMMINGS, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Fall Term begins September 11, 1889. 
Send for Catalogue. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 

PAINESVILLE, O. 
leasant and healthful. Course of study liberal 
and thorough. Fourteen resident teachers. Lag 2: t year 
begins Sept. i, 1889, Miss Mary Evans, rincipal. 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 
Lake Forest, It. 
Comarioss Labs, Teomt Coll F Coll a 
Ladies, Fe Seminary, Lake Forest Academy, R 
Medical Guliege C Callewe of Dental Surgery, Pos 4 _. 
Courses. For Catalogue, address, W. C. Roperts, "President. 


UNIVERSITY. OF ILLINOIS. 


Urnpana, It. 


Courses in Agriculture ; See, SS ivil, oT! — 
Mining; Architecture ; Chemistry Histo: 
guages, Ancieit and Modern. Women Admitted. Rese 
tory Class. Seum H. Peasopy, LL.D., President. 


In Confidence. 


When you make a change settle an estate, or for 
any cause, desire to sell r Lib > we can <4 
Know our quietly, expediti sum. 

now our ousiness 














Location 

















O AUTHORS.—The New York Bureau or Revision 

ives cri opinions on manuscripts of all kinds, edits 

them for publication, and offers them to publishers. George 

William Curtis says in Harper's Magazine: “ manu- 

—~ eho ten te blication is done, as it should be, 

essionally, _ y Chair’s friend ‘and fellow-laborer 

© tate, Dr. Titus | =m Coan.”’ Send stamp to Dr. 
New York City. 


Coan for prospectus at 20 West 14th St., 





EAGLE PENCILS 


ALL STYLES. ALL GRADES. 


_EAGLE No. 2: GOLD PENCILS 


ROUND AND HEXAGON. PATENTED. 


The Best Pencil for Free-Hand Drawing, 
School, Mercantile, and General Uses. 


Our FINE ARTS. 


The most perfect Pencil made. Graded 
6B to 6H, 15 degrees; for Artists, Engineers, 
and Draughtsmen. 


COLORED CRAYONS. 


Over Fifty Colors. Preferable to Water 
Colors in many ways. 


THE STOP-GAUGE 
AUTOMATIC PENCIL. 


An entirely new article. 
of all Pencils. 


The ne plus ultra 





JUST OUT. 


GRISETTE, 


A TALE OF PARIS AND NEW YORK. 
BY 


LEW ROSEN. 


JOHN DELAY, Pvus.isuHer, 
751 Broadway, New York. 





THE “MATCHLESS” PENS. 


HE superiority of the “MATCHLESS” Pens is 
attested by the satisfaction that invariably attends 
their use. The ease and comfort with which they write, 
together with their durability and resistance to corro- 
sives, makes them unquestionably the best Steel Pen 
in the market. 
SAMPLES of the six different styles will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. Price per 
gross, $1.25. 





A. C. MceCLURG & CO., Cuicaeo. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


THE STANDARD AND THE BEST. 


« An INVALUABLE COMPANION IN Every SCHOOL, AND AT EVERY FIRESIDE.” 


The latest edition has 118,000 Words in its vocabulary, about 3,000 more than any other 


American Dictionary. 


It contains 3,000 Illustrations in the body of the work (nearly three 


times the number found in any other American Dictionary), and these are repeated and classi- 


fied at the end of the work. 


WEBSTER IS STANDARD AUTHORITY 


In the GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, and with the U.S. SuprEME Court. It is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and by the leading College Presidents of the U.S. 


and Canada. 


It is the only Dictionary that has been selected in making State Purchases. 


SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
CueF Justice Ware, of the U. S. > o— Court, says: Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is recognized as Standard 


Authority in the Court over which 


preside. 
GOVERNMENT 


RINTING OFFICE, Washington, Oct. 1886.—Webster will continue to be the Standard in the use of the English 


in this office.—T. E. BEnepicr, Public Printer. 
Hon. GeorcE Bancrort, the Historian says: Webster is superior to all others as a household Dictionary. 


Tut Lonpon Times says: It is the best and most useful Di 


ctionary of 


ever published. 


e 
Tue Toronto WEEK says: It may regarded as the one final authority, safely to be relied on where others are emphatically 


differing among themselves. 


Tue New York TRIBUNE says: It is recognized as the most useful existing ‘‘ word-book’’ of the English Language all 


over the world. 


Nearly all the School Books published in this country are avowedly based on Wesbter. Four beeing firms state that eer 
the 


ublish annually 17,000,000 —. and to this number may be added the publications of nearly all 


blishers. It is well within 
children of the country are thus educated by Webster. 


other School Boo 


unds to say that 25,000,000 School Books, based on Webster, are published annually. The 


PuBLIsHED BY G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


For SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
His Celebrated Numbers 


303—404—170—604—332 


and his other styles, may be had of all dealers throughout 
the world. 


JosePH GILLotr & Sons, New York. 


BOORUM & PEASE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The STANDARD ‘Blank Books. 
(For the Trade Only). 
25 SHEETS (100 pp.) TO THE QUIRE. 


Everything from the smallest Pass-book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes—Commercial, Educa- 
tional, and Household uses. 


For Sale by ail Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY, BROOKLYN. 


Offices and Salesrooms, 30 and 32 Reade Street, 
New York Crry. 








{ Registered. 


Trade Mark.) NONPAREIL 
OUR FINEST 


PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS, 


In genuine Seal, Russia, Turkey Morocco, 
and Plush,— Quarto, Royal Quarto, 
Oblong, and Longfellow sizes, 

Bear the above Trade Mark, and are for sale 
by all the Leading Booksellers and 


Stationers. 


KOCH, SONS & CO., 
541 anp 543 Peart St., . ... 





New York. 





ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS. 


LEADING STYLES. 


Fine Port, Nos. 8383 444 232 
BUSINESS, Nos. 048 14 1380 
BroapD Pornt, . Nos. 161 239 284 


For SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., 


Works : Camden, N. J.] 26 Joun St., New York. 
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VOLUME 79. No. 469. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR JUNE. 


Social Life in Russia. 
By the VicomrE pe Vogue, Member of the French aa 
Second Paper. 12 Illustrations by T. de Thulstru 
Our Artists in Euro 
By Henry James. With festoalte, of ca Abbey. | P. > 


Millet, Alfred Parsons, George H. Boughton, Char in - 
natrati SS 


Reinhart, and George de yo eg 
by Alfred Parsons. 
eAn Incident of the Irish Rebellion. 
By Dr. Wituiam Howarp Rvsseétu. 
wince. 


A Porm. By a. roRTH PraEp. Nine Illus- 
trations by E. A. Abbey, including the Frontispiece. 


Montreal. By C.H. Far~nam. Sixteen Illustrations. 
Jupiter Lights. 
ANovet. By Constance Fentmmore Wootsun. Part VI. 


cA Story of the Twentieth Century. 
Friendly Rivalry. By James Sutty. 
Saturn's Rings. 
By Professor Grornce Howarp Darwin. 
and Illustrations. 
A Little Journey in the World. 
A Novet. By Cuaries Duptey WARNER. Part III. 
The Brook. 


Wituiam Worpswortn. Two Illustrations 
arsons. 


T other Miss Mandy. 
By Nanniz Mayo Firzuveu. Short Story. 
The Negro on the Stage. 
By Laurence Hutton. Illustrated. 


The Problems of ‘‘ Psychic Research.” 
By Josern Jastrow, Ph.D. Hypnotism, Spiritualism, The- 
osophy, and Telepathy. 


‘Distinguished Professionals. 
By Georce pu Maurier. Full-page Illustration. 


With Diagrams 


A Sonnet. B 
by Alfred 


Poems : 
Two Sones. By Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp.—Lirar 
RENE.—SeEconpD Sone. By A. B. Warp. 
Editor's Easy Chair. 


By pw = Wituam Curtis. The Republican Tradition 
the American Spirit.—John Bnght and Sunday- 
School Politics.—Mr. Rictioy” upon Writing History. 


Editor’s Study. 
By os 1mLL1AM Dean Howetts. A Vexed ea, —Why it 
a Question.—A Question of Cheap —The Seri- 
om Side of the Question.—A Question of oe and 
Conditions. 
Monthly ‘Record of Current Events. 
Editor's “Drawer. Conducted by Chas. Dudley Warner. 
Literary Notes. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


By Laurence Hutton. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Per Year, Postage Free, ones 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 4.00 

HARPER’S BAZAR, iy a i . © ‘0 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, - . “ 2.00 


y= Order or Den "hen no time is speci 
iy P8. o will begin with the current number. ied 
&@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of 
nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt 
of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER ¢ & BROS., New York. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“AN AUTHOR'S LOVE. 


Being the Unpublished Letters of ProspER MERIMEE’s “ In- 
connue.’’ Globe 8vo, $1.50. 

“It is the ardor veiled by delicacy, the om, De oaiiuamam, the 
coquetry, the tenderness, the womanliness makes the 
letters in ‘ An Author’s Love’ so charming that it reconciles 
you to the audacity which has dared to assume the feminine 
side of this world-famous correspondence.’’— Boston Herald. 

“To answer them back in coin as good as their own, was 
one of the most daring ventures ever made in literature, and 
yet the American woman who is said to have undertaken this 

as su ed to an astonishing degree - Itisa 
veritable s ow of love that is Euaaate unfolded, a fe a ag. 
in which e notes of passion are deftly ly play m and 
brought into rare and moving harmony.” oston —4 = con. 





BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 


Part II. By Sm Jonn Luspock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., 
D.C.L., LL.D. 12mo, r, 35 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 
Contents: Ambition —Wealth— Health — Love — Art— 


Foy Beauties of Nature—The Troubles of 
Life—Labor and Rest—Religion—The Hope of 
The Destiny of Man. 

It is fascinating reading, both for what it tells and for the 
fine literary qualities that mark the manner of the telling, 
and that it will meet with as wide an appreciation and as 
general a favor as attended the first part is inevitable.””— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW BOOK BY MR. HENRY JAMES. 


“A LONDON LIFE—THE PATAGONIA— 
THE LIAR—MRS. TEMPERLY. 


By Henry James. 12mo, $1.50. 
F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


GREIFENSTEIN. 


ad F. Marion CRAWFORD, author of “Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. 
laudius,”’ ‘‘ Saracinesea,”’ ete., ete. 12mo., $1.50. 

7" sn is a strange and powerful romance, not without faults, 
but dealing with a theme, in a large, free and vigorous 
manner, and noteworthy by its marked departure from the 
dominant literary methods. We have had no romance of its 
kind i in recent years.”"— Boston Daily Advertiser. 

“The book is intensely interesting throughout. It well 
sustains the writer’s reputation as a novelist Of remarkable 
imaginative powers, who can construct an ingenious plot and 
carry it out in a thoroughly artistic and coherent manner.”’-— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


AMIEL’S JOURNAL—NEW EDITION. 


THE JOURNAL INTIME OF HENRI FRED- 
ERIC -AMIEL. 

Translated with an Introduction and Notes, by Mrs. Hum- 
PHRY ya author of ** Robert Elsmere,” ete. With a 
Portrait. New and cheaper edition. 12mo, $1.75. 

“A wealth of thought and a power of expression that would 
make the fortune of a dozen less able works.’’—Churchman. 

“A work of wonderful beauty, depth and charm. ee 
is a work to converse with again and again ; fit to stand among 
| SR choicest volumes that we esteem as friends of our souls.” 

—Register. 





WALLACE’S DARWINISM. 


DARWINISM. An Exposition of the Theory of 
Natural Selection with Some of Its Applications. 


By Atrrep Russett WALLACE, author of ‘The Malay 
Archipelago,”’ ete., ete. With Illustrations. 12mo. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Pus.isHERs, 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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